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Ideals | sion. Participation was extensive and the Conference was nence and change. Certain ideals and rules are perma- 
thodist | @8ain impressively “inter” in two senses—inter-discipli- nent including “a number of fundamental philosophical 
nary, and inter-faith. The Conference was organized un- principles, truths of religion, the basic attitude toward life, 
rch in der the direction of President Louis Finkelstein of the the rules properly called morals, the laws that used to be 
demo- | Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. called natural laws.” Other ideas are continually chang- 
onomie The Editor, who participated in a small way and fol- ing. The task of the philosopher is to draw a dividing 
_. We lowed the sessions closely, believes that the major issues line between the permanent and the changeable, the 
enancy the drift of the religious-moral and the scientific-economic. 
and summaries which appear below. e material has 
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Roman | Public sessions are not included. The proceedings are monthly in Boston to consider questions raised by the 
de dif- | to be published shortly in book form.* The material is 1940 Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. 
tinct! presented under the four major topics into which the [Dr. Hoagland was chairman.] ;Little was gained by 
agen program was divided. semi-technical discussions of scientific, philosophical and 
y years : religious matters. The value of our conferences consisted 
Rerum The Natural and Social Sciences rather in the personal meeting of diverse minds and in 
¥ dealt Caryl P. Haskins, sociologist, Union College: helping representatives of the various disciplines to under- 
ae Scientists in the democracies have unused potentialities. stand each other’s philosophical views in terms of our 
ae They have not taken adequate social responsibility. “Like backgrounds as human beings.” 
vners. the theologians and the philosophers, they have made Many, if not most, scientists are agnostics. Knowledge 
activities possible and kingdoms accessible for all peoples of the scientist is considered in terms of a certain degree 
‘ which would have remained closed had they never lived. of probability. He is not impressed by any data put for- 
-ssarily Their record in this field may be said to have been one ward as knowledge that can not be observed or acted on 
ises Of | of distinction. Yet where theology and sometimes philoso- experimentally. “Religion appears to be a culmination of 
Census phy have led the world in action as well as in thought on this basic tendency of organisms to react in a configura- 
ally no many significant and at times revolutionary occasions, tional way to situations.” The scientist soon reaches the 
Ie pro- science has never actively done so.” Will scientists be limits of his resources in knowing. “I never expect to 
to 38.7 able to rise above a narrow conception of the scientist’s understand most of the things that I value most highly— 
2.1 per function and accept social leadership? The techniques in the thrill of a sunset, of a symphony, or the love I have 
use for which the scientist has been rigidly schooled are inap- for certain persons. But I prefer to admit my failure to 
‘oppers plicable in the social field at present but the essential understand rather than accept explanations based on a 
sd and mental outlook of the scientist is conducive to social leader- type of evidence I cannot accept as valid.” 
cage ship. Margaret Mead, anthropologist: 
arently *The proceedings of the 1940 session are contained in _the This paper is confined to suggestions as to what con- 
recrop- tribution comparative study of cultures can make to the 
in the | Scc"Isirormation Service for September 28 1940, for excerpts ends agreed upon by the Conference last year, expressed 
from the addresses. in the statement that “modern civilization can be preserved 
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only by a recognition of the supreme worth and moral 
responsibility of the individual human person.” Cultural 
relativity means not, as many suppose, that one culture 
is as good as another, or that moral values lack any 
ultimate validity but rather that “every item of cultural 
behavior be seen as relative to the culture of which it is a 
part, and in that systematic setting every item has posi- 
tive or negative meaning and value.” 

“In the natural sciences, progress has been made by 
the systematic exclusion of the observer, his errors, his 
biases, and human fallibility, from any experimental ob- 
servation which was made. In the social sciences, every 
effort to repeat this performance has met with sterility, a 
pseudo-social science hollowly imitating the natural sci- 
ences. Advance in the social sciences depends upon the 
systematic inclusion of the human experimenter within the 
experiment, in terms of his constitution, his culture, his 
idiosyncratic life history, and the constellational signifi- 
cance which he has for his subjects.” 

It follows that “were the world we dream of attained, 
the members of that new world would be so different from 
us as no longer to value it in the same terms in which we 
now desire it. To implement a spiritual future which 
transcends our present cultural values, we need the hu- 
mility to realize that we would no longer be at home in 
such a world; that we who have dreamt it could not live 
it.” 

And finally we come to this: “Only by working in 
terms of values which are limited to defining a direction, 
is it possible for us to use scientific methods in the con- 
trol of the process without the negation of the moral au- 
tonomy of the human spirit.” 


Written Comment 


By Ruth Benedict, anthropologist, Columbia Univer- 
sity: “I am slightly more optimistic than Miss Mead that 
social science can be helpful with ‘aims’ as well as with 
‘general direction.’ I agree entirely that social science 
cannot and must not provide detailed blueprints. I fol- 
low entirely her argument that ‘we who have dreamt it 
could not live it.’ But I think it is possible that the com- 
parative study of cultures can indicate that certain com- 
binations of institutions are of their very nature inimical 
to a harmonious social order.” 

By Geoffrey Gorer, anthropologist, Yale University: 
In general, an emphasis on the worth of the individual 
appears to correlate positively with broadly attainable 
goals and negatively with competitive and exclusive goals; 
positively with a large number of honorific goals and nega- 
tively with a single honorific goal; positively with a high 
proportion of socially eligible people and negatively with 
an elite; positively with the number of achieved statuses 
and negatively with the number of ascribed statuses ; posi- 
tively with ascription of both rights and duties to the 
same person and negatively with the separation between 
rights and duties; positively with admission of women 
and children to significant responsible and esteemed roles 
and negatively with their exclusion; positively with wide 
distribution of the right to acquire property and negatively 
with restriction of the right; positively with wide acces- 
sibility of knowledge that is considered socially signifi- 
cant and negatively with its restriction. No relation was 
found between the emphasis on the concept of worth of 
the individual person and adherence to any particular 
religion. 

By Gregory Bateson, anthropologist, Cambridge Uni- 
versity: “Actually, science can give us something ap- 
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proaching a chart. . . . We need some systematic frame- 
work or classification which shall show how each of these 
habits is related to the others—and such a classification 
might provide us with something approaching the chart 
we lack. Dr. Mead tells us to sail into as yet uncharted 
waters, adopting a new habit of thought; but if we knew 
how this habit is related to others, we might be able to 
judge of the benefits and dangers, the possible pitfalls of 
such a course. Such a chart might provide us with the 
answers to some of the questions which Dr. Mead raises 
—as to how we are to judge of the ‘direction’ and value 
implicit in our planned acts.” 


Philosophy and Jurisprudence 
George F. Thomas, theologian, Princeton University: 


[The paper drafted by Professor Thomas represents a 
Princeton group composed of the following persons: 

J. Douglas Brown, Department of Economics 

Theodore M. Greene, Department of Philosophy 

E. H. Harbison, Department of History 

Whitney J. Oates, Department of Classics 

Henry Norris Russell, Department of Astronomy 

Hugh S. Taylor, Department of Chemistry 

George F. Thomas, Department of Religious Thought 

John A. Mackay, President, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. It is reproduced here in full.] 

“1. Democratic institutions and cultural activities rest 
upon the assumption that man, while a part of nature, is 
a spiritual being and that his highest good should be de- 
fined in terms of spiritual values. The major problem 
which confronts us at this time, therefore, is not merely 
the defense of democracy and its culture, but a deeper 
understanding of and commitment to the spiritual con- 
ception of man upon which democracy is based. 


“2. Spiritual life and its laws, as we experience them 
in ourselves at our best, are distinctive. They are not 
identical with any of the phenomena and laws of nature 
described by the natural sciences; and whatever descrip- 
tion of them the natural sciences may be capable of giving 
cannot affect their reality and their value. 


“3. The human spirit is dependent to an undetermined 
extent upon the natural processes of the body and its en- 
vironment. But, though it is thus conditioned by bio- 
logical and physical processes, it cannot be identified with 
them and can be fully understood only by means of dis- 
tinctive methods and categories suitable to its distinctive 
nature. 

“4. The human spirit is that which distinguishes man 
from the lower animals. It makes possible the activity 
by which man, seeking to transcend his limitations, re- 
lates himself to the higher order of spiritual life and ulti- 
mate values upon which he depends. Thus, spiritual ac- 
tivity is directed towards an ideal, objective reality ; though 
the spirit is individual, it is oriented towards a reality 
which is super-individual. 

“5. This spiritual activity involves appreciation of the 
intrinsic values of things and persons. Whereas the 
lower animal appropriates and uses things and persons to 
satisfy its own needs, man is capable of acknowledging 
and affirming their worth in themselves. 

“6. Morality, in the full meaning of the term, depends 
upon this appreciation of intrinsic worth. Moral action 
is action determined by principle rather than impulse. 
This principle must be broader than mere enlightened 
self-interest. Useful as such self-interest may be in re- 
straining acts harmful to the individual and his fellows, 
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morality also requires concern for the welfare of others 
for their own sakes. 

“7. Democracy presupposes moral concern of this kind 
on the part of the citizens. A democracy whose citizens 
are unwilling to seek the interest of others as they seek 
their own, can have no sense of a common good. Thus, 
democracy is meaningless without the kind of moral re- 
sponsibility which spiritual beings alone acknowledge. 

“8. The capacity of man to relate himself to an ulti- 
mate source of meaning and worth and to value things 
and persons for their intrinsic worth is thus essential to 
a true conception of the human spirit. There have been, 
however, different ideas about the ultimate source of 
meaning and worth and the practical implications of man’s 
relation to it. The two major conceptions of the spiritual 
life which have dominated Western thought are the in- 
tellectual and contemplative conception derived primarily 
from the Greeks and the Hebraic-Christian moral and 
religious conception. 

“9. The first of these lays stress upon the contempla- 
tion of truth, beauty, and the good as absolute values. 
It identifies religion with reverence for these values as 
constituting a higher order of reality. It tends to con- 
ceive of the moral life in terms of inner and outer har- 
mony and to subordinate it to contemplation. Its pri- 
mary aim is the elevation of human life through contem- 
plation of the ideal and imitation of it in noble character 
and institutions. This conception, which derives from 
Platonism, has often been combined with the mystical con- 
ception of union with the infinite, ineffable Being behind 
and beyond all finite things. In this case, contemplation 
of values becomes secondary to identification with the 
divine Source of values. On the basis of a pantheistic 
view of nature as inclusive of the human spirit and its 
values, the spiritual life may be conceived somewhat dif- 
ferently. Identification with nature, through contempla- 
tion of her laws and action in accordance with them, has 
seemed to many philosophers, scientists, and poets from 
the Stoics onwards to be the highest wisdom. 

“10. But though contemplation of ultimate reality and 
its values and submission to natural laws are an invalu- 
able part of the spiritual life, they are inadequate when 
conceived as the essence of that life. Contemplation of 
values loses much of its high significance when these are 
not related to the purposes of a divine spiritual Being. 
Mystical union with the ineffable may lead to a deprecia- 
tion of the individual and his rational and moral activity. 
Life in accordance with nature would be spiritually ade- 
quate only if nature were a self-sufficient and beneficent 
system and possessed supreme religious and moral worth 
in itself. 

“11. For these and other reasons, the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian moral and religious conception of the spiritual life is 
superior to the contemplative-mystical conception. In 
contemplation of value, mystical union, and identification 
with nature alike, the source of meaning and value is 
impersonal, and man must by his unaided effort estab- 
lish relationship with it. In the Hebraic-Christian con- 
ception, on the other hand, the Divine is conceived in 
personal terms. Man’s relationship with God is made 
possible by an antecedent act of revelation on His part. 
God reaches down to man in grace, man responds in 
gratitude and love. Moreover, since God is conceived 
primarily as moral will and since His purpose is fulfilled 
in human life, man’s task is not simply to contemplate 
ultimate reality and value but to act in harmony with 
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God’s purpose for human life and history. Thus intel- 
lectual and aesthetic contemplation is subordinated to 
practical moral action, and the values of both contempla- 
tion and action are so related to the all-embracing pur- 
poses of the Divine Spirit as to attain the deepest possi- 
ble meaning. 


“12. The claims of the contemplative and mystical con- 
ception, however, should be recognized as valid and im- 
portant when they are taken as aspects of the religious 
and moral conception. The contemplative life rightly 
emphasizes the rational faculty of man and the higher 
values of the life of culture. The mystical life at its best 
explores deeper levels of the soul from which fruitful in- 
sight and action as well as a sense of unity with all life 
may come. And reverence for the order of nature deep- 
ens man’s sense of the wonder of common things and his 
grateful dependence upon nature at every turn. The con- 
templative life has the further value of enlarging the 
horizon of religion and morality. It prevents the sym- 
bolic representation of God as personal from being in- 
terpreted in a naively anthropomorphic manner, and it 
saves devotion to the moral purpose of God from becom- 
ing narrow and hostile to reason and culture. 


“13. Both the contemplative-mystical and the moral- 
religious conceptions of man as a spiritual being are su- 
perior to the modern naturalistic view which exalts man 
as such and by himself. Naturalism denies both man’s 
relation to an order of ultimate values and his dependence 
upon a cosmic spiritual power. It thus divorces him 
from the moral and spiritual order to which he belongs 
and upon which he depends for strength and direction. 
It encourages him to determine his ends for himself as a 
completely autonomous being, without any norm above 
his own interests and desires, individual and collective. 
As a result, it leads inevitably to pride and egoism. The 
individual, having nothing higher than himself to wor- 
ship or serve, worships himself, his reason, his culture, 
or his race. 


“14. Many who hold to this naturalistic view in demo- 
cratic countries are unaware of the dangers in their po- 
sition. Influenced by the last remnants of philosophical 
idealism, romantic transcendentalism, or religious theism 
in our day, they act as if they still believed in the spiritual 
conception of man which they have intellectually repudi- 
ated. They try to maintain their feeling for the dignity 
of man while paying homage to an essentially materialistic 
philosophy according to which man is simply a highly 
developed animal. They are loyal to their democratic 
society and culture, but they deny the spiritual nature of 
man and his values upon which it has been built. In 
short, they are living off the spiritual capital which has 
come down to them from their classical and religious heri- 
tage, while at the same time they ignore that heritage it- 
self as antiquated and false. 

“15. Since this contradiction will prove to be intellec- 
tually intolerable, scholars and teachers must recover and 
reaffirm the spiritual conception of man and his good 
which we have derived from Greek and Hebraic-Christian 
sources. If they fail to do this, not only religious rever- 
ence and moral responsibility, but also the scholarly ac- 
tivities with which they are directly concerned, will be 
gravely endangered. Already, under totalitarian regimes, 
and to a lesser extent in the democracies, these activities 
are being undermined. 

“16. Totalitarianism is the historical result of the 
weakening of the Greek and Hebraic-Christian traditions 
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we have described. As awareness of an objective moral 
and spiritual order has grown dim, other ‘orders’ have 
captured men’s imaginations: a ‘classical’ economic order 
in which individual or group self-interest is identified 
with public good; a Marxian determinism which con- 
ceives of both individual and society primarily in terms of 
economic interest; and finally a national or racial dyna- 
mism which recognizes no objective universal laws what- 
ever, whether spiritual, moral, or economic, and which 
therefore creates its own ‘new order’ by acts of irrespon- 
sible will. When nations and societies which have sub- 
stituted material for spiritual ends have been weakened or 
shattered by the decline of economic opportunity and se- 
curity they have turned to new gods of class, state, and 
race. The ‘folkish organism’ of totalitarian political phi- 
losophy is both outcome and indictment of the material- 
istic ‘economic organization’ of much of western society. 
The spread of totalitarianism throughout the world can 
be checked only by a democracy which has recovered that 
living belief in the objective moral and spiritual order 
which is its deepest source of strength. Democracy is 
not an end in itself to be attained by any means, as are 
the totalitarian utopias. Rather it is a means, perhaps 
the best political means yet found, to an end. This end 
is the realization in human society of certain ideals— 
human dignity, moral responsibility, spiritual freedom— 
which have their historic roots in Greece and Palestine, 
their sanction in a moral and spiritual order which tran- 
scends history. These ideals may have in the past been 
preserved to a limited extent without democracy. But 
democracy cannot survive without them. 

“17. If scholars, teachers, writers, and religious lead- 
ers do not succeed in arousing the minds and hearts of 
the democratic peoples to a living faith in the spiritual 
nature of man, the direct defense of democracy by mili- 
tary and political action is bound to fail. It is not pri- 
marily two different forms of government but two differ- 
ent conceptions of human life which are opposed in the 
life and death struggle of our day. Scholars must there- 
fore do what it is so difficult for them to do in our ‘lib- 
eral’ culture: they must act as well as think. But they 
can act only if they will make up their minds on the great 
issues of the spiritual and moral life in which logical and 
scientific demonstration is impossible. They have a spe- 
cial responsibility, when fanatical loyalties rule one half 
of the world, to see that in the other half men reflect be- 
fore they act. But they must also learn to commit them- 
selves. For if commitment without reflection means 
fanaticism in action, reflection without commitment means 
a paralysis of all action. That way lies the death of 
democratic society and its culture.” 


John L. Childs, educator, Teachers College, Columbia University: 


“Accepting the implications of biological evolution, 
pragmatism also assumes that this human mind, or know- 
ing subject, emerged without remainder from within a 
natural bio-social evolutionary process. This feeling, ac- 
tive, human creature, having achieved through language 
and communication with its fellows that degree of aware- 
ness which enables it to make ideas out of its doings and 
undergoings, is stimulated to try to get knowledge when 
it encounters a doubtful situation—a situation in which 
its activities are blocked because of some discordance or 
uncertainty. This doubt, it should be noted, is a property 
of a total behavioral situation which includes environ- 
ment as well as organism, and is not the exclusive prop- 
erty of the behaving creature. Accepting without dis- 
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count this analysis of the conditions under which experi- 
mental inquiry arises, the pragmatist concludes that a 
world which generates doubt is a world characterized by 
a plurality of events and processes which interact in such 
a manner as to result in situations of genuine conflict, 
uncertainty and plural possibilities. In other words, an 
empirical account of human experience discloses that man 
lives in a diversified, changing and contingent world, not 
one in which all is uniformly fixed, finished and certain.” 

“In any event, living in our kind of world is intrinsi- 
cally an affair of adjustment—of experiment. It is the 
faith of pragmatism that our experience will be both more 
meaningful and more sure in its power of control if we 
make it deliberately experimental in all of its various 
modes.” 

“The meaning of an idea lies precisely in the occur- 
rences which it prompts us to expect, to anticipate, to pre- 
dict will take place, if, and when, the action it, as idea, 
defines is actually performed. . . . The verification of the 
idea is by the consequences to which it leads. Without 
consequences that are open, public, observable there can 
be no verification.” 

“The method of experimental inquiry, with its insis- 
tence on public practices which result in the kind of em- 
pirical consequences or evidence which can be observed 
and checked by other inquiries in the field, defines the 
attempt to socialize the procedure by which we attain 
knowledge and establish belief. As such it signifies a pro- 
foundly important development in the ethical life of the 
race, and is justified in resisting all efforts, no matter how 
well intentioned, to supplant it by an authoritarian, or a 
purely personal, arbitrary procedure.” 


Charles Hartshorne, philosopher, University of Chicago: 


“Can democracy defend itself against coercion aimed 
at supplanting it by tyranny?’ The answer given by 
pacifism seems indefensible. “Indeed, if a generous spirit 
of hope, courage, and self-sacrifice is kept alive it will 
probably, if not certainly, be because men will cherish the 
thought of armed rebellion as the ultimate outcome.” The 
assumption that “disarmed peoples will rebel against ma- 
chine guns” is an example of the fallacy of idealism. An- 
other example is preoccupation with “intention” to the 
exclusion of physical factors that further or hinder their 
execution. 

“In a democracy at war, there should be as much lib- 
erty as is compatible with war, whether or not it is neces- 
sary to it.” From the fact that war is coercion it does 
not follow that faith in non-coercive methods must be 
abandoned during war. Nor does resort to war mean 
acceptance of the doctrine that might makes right, for it 
involves the will to sacrifice and the taking of desperate 
risks for others; these are not brute force. War may be 
a means of checking the effectiveness of mere brute force. 
“Interested” action may be action from “interest in the 
interests of others.” 


Frank E. Horack, Jr., Indiana University School of Law: 


In the last century men believed that science had con- 
quered the external world. Now the “decalogue of sci- 
ence has tumbled on its own head.” Our legal system 
has not kept pace with our social development. Our in- 
creasing mass of legislation is lacking in social adequacy 
and self-consistency. 

“We must have our old freedoms, but they must be 
realities and not historical memories. New freedoms are 
essential. Is not the solution a new constitutional con- 
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vention? Congress, already burdened with the necessary 
day to day problems of government, is unlikely to pro- 
duce through legislation the broad outlines of a new so- 
cial order. The Supreme Court, although it has valiantly 
exercised its power to keep the Constitution up to date, 
cannot assume the creative responsibility for a new frame- 
work of government. .. . 


“A constitutional convention composed not only of the 
great political leaders but the great scholars, great sci- 
entists, and great philosophers of our generation could 
match in foresight and authority the Jeffersons, the Madi- 
sons, the Hamiltons, and the Masons of our first con- 
vention.” 


Alain Locke, philosopher, Howard University: 


Absolutism has now come forward again, taking social 
and political forms, with “associated intellectual tyran- 
nies.” Radical empiricism in opposing intellectual abso- 
lutism itself became dogmatic, though “it is encouraging 
to see empiricism abdicating some of its former arbitrary 
hardness and toning down its intransigent attitudes to- 
ward the more traditional value disciplines.” Pluralism 
offers a “working base” for attack on the problem. 


If through a broad relativistic approach we “could dis- 
cover beneath the expected culture differentials of time 
and place such common-denominator ‘universals’ as ac- 
tually may be there, these values would stand out as prag- 
matically confirmed by common human experience.” 
Thus we might arrive at “some clearer recognition of 
the basic unity or correspondence of our values with those 
of other men, however dissimilar they may appear on the 
surface or however differently they may be systematized 
and sanctioned.” 


“What intellectuals can do for the extension of the 
democratic way of life is to discipline our thinking criti- 
cally into some sort of realistic world-mindedness. 
Broadening our cultural values and tempering our or- 
thodoxies is of infinitely more service to enlarged democ- 
of than direct praise and advocacy of democracy it- 


Charles Morris, philosopher, University of Chicago: 


“Imagine a community of men living on a cell in the 
blood stream of one of us, but so small that we have no 
evidence, direct or indirect, of their existence. Imagine 
further that they themselves are provided with scientific 
instruments of the types we use, and possess a method of 
scienee and a body of scientific knowledge comparable to 
ours. One of the bolder of these thinkers proposes the 
hypothesis that the world they inhabit is a Great Man. 
Is this hypothesis admissible on scientific grounds or is 
it to be laughed down by the Minute Empiricists on the 
ground that it is ‘metaphysical’? We Macroscopic Em- 
piricists would at least seem to have to favor the hypoth- 
esis. But then why at our own level cannot a similar 
hypothesis be raised: namely, that we are parts of a Great 
Man, the whole of our known universe being perhaps but 
a portion of the Great Blood Stream? And if this is 
admissible, how rule out any metaphysical statement, for 
certainly many conceptions of the gods (say the Greek 
gods) seem modest speculation by comparison. 

“The liberal empiricist I have championed would side 
with the Minute Empiricists in asserting that the hypoth- 
esis was empirically meaningful since the properties as- 
cribed to the Great Man would be properties drawn from 
objects that had been observed ; he would merely say that 
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in terms of the evidence available to them this hypothesis 
was too poorly confirmed to have a place in their system 
of scientific knowledge ; he might hope that their Newton 
might remind them to hold fast to generalizations from 
observation ‘notwithstanding any contrary hypothesis that 
may be imagined’ until they had more data upon which 
to confirm or refute their generalizations.” 


“The empiricist, if equipped with an adequate theory 
of signs, is not driven to assert that religious discourse 
is ‘meaningless’, and need not find himself in opposition 
to the religious quest. . . . But he will insist that the 
referential aspect of religious terms be not confused with 
their expressive and motivational character, and that 
whether a referentially meaningful term does or does not 
denote something must be determined within the frame- 
work of the empirical criterion of knowledge. He can 
even admit that there is a scientific aspect to controversies 
over alternative ways of life: how possible a proposed way 
of life is in the light of knowledge of human nature, the 
relation of religious commitments to various types of indi- 
viduals and society, what historical factors seem at a 
given time to favor one way of life rather than another, 
what consequences to the individual and society will ensue 
if a specific orientation of life is adopted. Nevertheless he 
will insist that an element of choice remains, that religion 
is not science, and that the religious use of symbols is not 
—and should not for the good of religion itself—pretend 
to be the scientific usage.” 


Paul Weiss, philosopher, Bryn Mawr College: 


The democratic way of life is defined by these prin- 
ciples: “human equality, personal equality, free kinship, 
familial autonomy, equality of opportunity and social free- 
dom” ; and by the rights which these principles connote: 
“the right to food and shelter, growth, health and reason, 
to conscience and responsibility, to private worship and 
moral decision, to social intercourse and leisure, to familial 
life and freedom, to justice and sympathy, to education, 
inquiry, religious instruction and work, and to the means 
to become members of a single all-inclusive community.” 

It is the responsibility of philosophy “to make evident 
how far an established democracy attains, and how far it 
falls short of what is desirable, stable, flexible, unified and 
universal, capable of making and enabling men to be men 
to the full.” 


Written comment. 

By Morris R. Cohen, philosopher, University of Chi- 
cago: “This paper is an eloquent plea for tolerant and 
liberal policies with which I heartily agree. It seems to 
me, however, to follow the contours of the heart’s desire 
of the author and other liberals like myself. . . . If philoso- 
phy be the most general attainable knowledge, a philoso- 
phy of democracy should be an attempt to derive what we 
define as democratic policies, from wider general principles, 
or at least establish an inner connection between them.” 

By Charles Hartshorne, philosopher, University of Chi- 
cago: “I have read and reread Dr. Weiss’ paper. It seems 
to me very good and suitable for the purpose. It is per- 
haps chiefly commonsense rather than philosophy, but then 
that may be what is needed.” 


Yves R. Simon, thomist philosopher, Notre Dame University: 


“Because of the emphasis that the thomist school lays 
on authority, many people hold it to be self-evident that 
the political philosophy of S. Thomas is wholly incom- 
patible with any kind of democratic spirit. Yet, declaring 
such a radical incompatibility implies two unwarranted 
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assumptions: first that the principle of authority conflicts 
essentially with the doctrine of democracy; second that 
the thomistic notion of authority does leave any room 
for the aspiration toward liberty which unquestionably lies 
at the core of the democratic movement. The arbitrary 
character of the first assumption is suggested by the fact 
that several democratic regimes have achieved forms of 
leadership worthy of mention among the most successful 
and typical embodiments of the idea of authority. That 
the second assumption is unwarranted can be best evi- 
denced by an analysis of the functions forms and instru- 
ments of authority.” 

“The essential function of authority is to direct the 
multitude toward its common good. The common good 
implies on the ground of its very notion, that it has to be 
pursued through common action. The unity of common 
action must be assured by some steady principle: this 
principle cannot be unanimity, for unanimity, in practical 
matters, is often casual and always precarious. Steadi- 
ness in the unity of action demands that, in case of dis- 
agreement, all observe a single direction, that is, submit 
themselves to some authority.” 

“Tt is to be carefully noted that, whereas the substitu- 
tional function of authority is always connected with some 
deficiency in man or society, its essential function does 
not result from any evil, fall, or deficiency, but from the 
very nature of the social being as a multitude engaged in 
the pursuit of a common accomplishment.” 

With reference to Jefferson’s well-known dictum, “The 
best government is that which governs least,” it should 
be noted that it can be interpreted in two ways. “It may 
mean that political government is a necessary evil which 
must be limited as far as possible. This would imply a 
failure to recognize the wholly natural character of politi- 
cal government and its intrinsic goodness. On the other 
hand, the statement of Jefferson can be interpreted as 
meaning that the best government is that which runs 
directly as few tasks as possible, and leaves as many tasks 
as possible to the initiative of the individual and to that 
of particular societies. The latter interpretation would 
entirely agree with the thomistic conception of autonomy.” 


Art and Literature 
Mark Van Doren, author and critic: 


“Machines are riding mankind as never before, and 
with an idiot concentration, a devilish delight, such as 
will not permit for the moment the relatively small voice 
of reason.” 

Aside from the immediate national emergency there is 
the emergency of “not knowing what we mean when we 
use the words, man, human, and humane.” 

“There is only one center for discipline, and that is our 
definition of man in the world which eternally is. The 
definition is so difficult that the chief danger ahead may 
be glib answers and premature formulas. . . . But mean- 
while we have a job to do, and it can be done now as well 
as at any time. It is to bring all questions back to their 
source in that one part of us which is relevant, namely 
our reason.” 


William G. Constable, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: 


“.. . My main thesis is a plea for more profound and 
systematic investigation of the major movements in human 
ideas and conceptions, primarily those which are meta- 
physical in character, to be attained through collated and 
coordinated study of their expression in various fields. 
Only so, I suggest, can be arrived at an understanding of 
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the historical cause and effect, and clear our minds of 
the idea that one set of human motives, political, economic 
or what not, rules the world.” 


Joseph Wood Krutch, author and critic: 


“What a great work of art teaches cannot be any 
merely philosophical, religious, or scientific doctrine be- 
cause it must do much more than that, because as soon 
as it becomes possible to state in abstract terms the 
‘lesson’ of a work of art then the work of art becomes 
supererogatory. It is important only if it manages to go 
beyond any formulation which the scientist or the philoso- 
pher can make. Professor Garrod once said, “The trouble 
with a didactic poem is that you cannot learn anything from 
it.” A didactic work can, in other words, teach only what 
is already known. A real poem teaches something hither- 
to unknown and often something which cannot be known 
in any other way.” 


If artists perform an important social function, “it will 
not be because they agree to become deliberate propa- 
gandists teaching what the philosopher and the scientist 
hand down to them for embellishment but because, work- 
ing in their own fashion, they have made discoveries and 
reached truths which somehow harmonize with those of 
abstract thinkers.” 


George Boas, philosopher, Johns Hopkins University: 


“Countries which have been great in music, like Ger- 
many, have been pitiful in painting; others like England 
have been great in literature and contributed but little to 
music. Others have been equally great in painting, like 
France of the nineteenth century and Italy of the fifteenth, 
while their social organization was diametrically opposed. 
Some democratic countries like Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, the Scandinavian countries, the United States, have 
produced little art during the last century which could 
measure up to the productions of, non-democratic coun- 
tries.” 

The essential consideration is freedom for the artist. 
However, “in a democratic state there is a greater toler- 
ance of diversity, a greater willingness, at least in prin- 
ciple, to harmonize conflicts, a greater freedom to seek 
novel and unpopular ends.” 


Amos N. Wilder, theologian, Andover Newton Theological School: 


Modern poetry, understood as dating from somewhere 
in the twenties, is marked off from that of the preceding 
period by the changed temper that it reflects. The forces 
to which modern man has been exposed are: “the advanced 
effects of secularization, the solvent action of scientific 
rationalism upon old patterns and assumptions, the exten- 
sion to wide circles of the influence of Marx and Freud, 
together with the experience of the first World War and 
its aftermath, and the consequent collapse of many illu- 
sions, and finally the social-cultural situation, increasingly 
manifest, consequent upon the extension of technology 
and the cumulative effects of capitalist procedures and 
motivation.” 

Rootlessness characterizes our age destroying three 
organic unities: “(1) the organic unity between man and 
the soil, or more generally, man and nature; (2) that 
organic unity represented by the relation of the individual 
to the stable family, whether as partner or child; and 
(3) that between the individual and his local community 
or clan or neighborhood.” Artists and poets “have been 
encouraged to explore the dangerous depths of the irra- 
tional, and there to find a pseudo-religion satisfying to 
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the barrenness of modern life, so deprived of ritual, a 
pseudo-religion fraught with peril to social order.” 

The resulting “spiritual disarray” seen in our litera- 
ture “calls for the renewal of the Jewish-Christian tradi- 
tion in those aspects that are most emphatically personal, 
in which the challenge to the moral will and the inmost 
redoubts of the self are most inescapable. . . . It is our 
thesis, moreover, that for those elements in American 
society that are not Jewish or Catholic, the patterns in 
which this can most effectively be done are those of the 
Reformation. For the Anglo-Saxon world in the main 
received its characteristic temper and mould from this 
historic spiritual revolution of the sixteenth century. Even 
the apostles and blasphemers in modern English and 
American literature manifest in unmistakable ways the 
sub-soil of Calvinist Christianity in their type and outlook. 
This is the pit from which we were digged.” 


Douglas Bush, Department of English, Harvard University: 


The indictment of the “irresponsibles” has been drawn 
by Archibald MacLeish. But the division between schol- 
ars and writers goes far back in history. Milton is an 
outstanding example of the union of literature and learn- 
ing. He saw that “the only real reformation of the 
world must begin with the inward reformation of the 
individual.” 

“The chief gods of literature in English in the past 
twenty-five years have been D. H. Lawrence, Joyce, and 
T. S. Eliot. Lawrence, along with a feverish power over 
words, had only one idea, to escape from civilization to 
the open spaces where flesh is flesh. Joyce’s later work 
proved, by a reductio ad absurdum, what his earlier work 
had suggested, spiritual bankruptcy finding an escapist 
opiate in crossword puzzles. Mr. Eliot, like many dis- 
illusioned romantics of the nineteenth century, reached a 
religious solution, but that fact was not clearly grasped 
until he made an explicit announcement—and then there 
were pained outcries from all the young liberals whom he 
had led up the garden.” 

“Milton’s insistence upon the moral will, upon a relig- 
ious and ethical order in man and the world, upon 
active responsibility for its maintenance was a_ seven- 
teenth-century and Christian version of classical human- 
ism. We may have outgrown the particular terms and 
conditions in which Milton saw the problems (though 
one need not be too hasty in assuming that), yet he as 
much as any author might seem to supply the heroic 
impulse and direction that we need, not least in his grand 
and inspiring recovery from defeatism and despair. 

“The last quarter of a century, which has witnessed such 
radical changes in the character of imaginative literature, 
has been also the first period in many centuries in which 
literary criticism and even literary scholarship have in 
the main been cut loose from classical canons and tradi- 
tions. Yet from the early Middle Ages up to recent 
years every kind of English literature, every phase of 
English culture, has been more or less strongly affected 
by classical literature and thought and by the Bible.” 


Van Wyck Brooks, author and critic: 


“Primary literature” favors the “life drive”; it is a 
“force of regeneration” that conduces to race-survival. It 
presupposes faith in human goodness and progress. In 
contrast to it, “coterie literature’—Proust, Stein, Eliot. 
Joyce, for example—represents rather the “death drive.” 

“That a great writer is a great man writing, not a 
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mere artificer or master of words,—is not this the fact 
that our time has forgotten?” 

“A great man writing is one who bespeaks the collec- 
tive life of the people, of his group, of his nation, of 
mankind. The greatest are those who speak for all 
mankind ; and every great man writing knows what men 
and women are and what they have it in them to become, 
—through him humanity breathes and thinks and sings.” 

“Why have certain authors weathered every change of 
fashion, considering what a gauntlet they have had to run, 
what tests they have had to meet in order to survive? 
They have survived because they have spoken to the con- 
stant mind of man; for, if this mind had not been constant, 
how could it have remained so faithful to them?” 

“Tradition is the sum of all that humankind has kept 
alive for its own advancement and perfection; it is that 
which unites mankind in its common struggle and gives 
it stability and purpose.” 


Religious Background of Democratic Ideas 
Millar Burrows, theologian, Yale University: 


Political democracy, in the ordinary sense of the term 
is not conspicuous in the Hebrew-Christian tradition ; the 
Bible knows nothing of majority rule by ballot. The 
Hebrew ideal was theocracy. “What does appear is the 
basic conviction of the worth and rights of every man, 
from the king to the meanest peasant, which underlies 
any valid ideal of democracy. This is the basis of social 
democracy, by which we mean equality of rights and 
opportunities for all persons, regardless of social class 
or economic status. Without this political democracy is 
at best incomplete. The Greeks had, as the Hebrews did 
not, political democracy, but only for the free citizen. 
They did not have social democracy. . . . It is from the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition that we receive the conception 
of the intrinsic value of every human individual which 
makes the idea of democracy real and worthy of all 
devotion.” 


Albert C. Outler, theologian, Duke University: 


The patristic Christian tradition may be located roughly 
in the four centuries ending with the death of Augustine 
(430 A.D.). Early Christianity was isolated from “the 
world,” and developed its own loyalties and its own ideas 
of human relations. “The doctrine of positive equality 
is based on the common possession of reason; the doctrine 
of negative equality starts with man’s common need for 
salvation.” 

Liberty is conditioned by the fellowship and authority 
is a function of the community. “Christianity is theono- 
mous ; democracy is autonomous in principle. The Chris- 
tian ethos is familial; the democratic ethos is individual. 
In the one, the ultimate appeal is to love; in the other, 
the ultimate appeal is to justice. In the Christian society, 
all men stand equally under the ethical judgment of God ; 
in a democratic society, all men must be equal before the 
law. With respect to first principles, the Christian is 
committed to theism; the democrat, as far as the require- 
ments of his ethos are concerned, may be deist or, as is 
often the case, a humanitarian naturalist. Patristic Chris- 
tianity would have found many modern democratic 
notions incredible, especially the view that the private 
person, seeking his own interests, would automatically 
thereby serve the general good, or, equally strange, the 
theory of the primacy of deliberative group choice in the 
fashioning and determining of human affairs.” 

Yet Christianity and democracy have these elements in 
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common: “Common bench-mark in the principle of the 
objectivity of the truth and values they affirm” ; “deliber- 
ate limitation of liberty in the interest of equality”; 
“intransigent rejection of any fragmentation of human 
society (racism, statism, imperialism, provincialism, the 
inevitable class war).” Democracy is “congenial to 
Christianity, but not congenital with it.” 

Ben Zion Bokser, rabbi, New York: 

Talmudic Judaism comprises the period from the close 
of the Jewish biblical canon to the end of the 5ti century 
—about seven hundred years. 

“Whether a free Jewish commonwealth would have de- 
veloped a deinocratic representative government we do 
not know. But within the framework of the limited au- 
tonomy which the Jews enjoyed, they did develop certain 
democratic institutions. The most important instrument 
of Jewish autonomy was Jewish civil and religious law, 
and the Talmud developed the theory that the ultimate 
sanction of all law is the consent of the people who are 
to be governed by it. For the Talmud, of course, all 
authority, including the authority behind the makers and 
interpreters of law flowed from the divine source which 
manifests itself in every form of human leadership. . . . 
Any decree which is resisted by a popular majority has, 
ipso facto, lost its validity and been rendered obsolete. 
Indeed, the Talmud even traced the authority of the Bible 
itself not so much to its divine source as to the consent 
of the people who fully agreed to live by it.” 

“The Talmudists spoke with compassion about the van- 
quished Egyptians who drowned in the Red Sea in a 
vain pursuit of the fleeing Israelites. Thus they describe 
God as silencing an‘angelic chorus which chanted hallelu- 
jahs when the Egyptians hosts were perishing. ‘My 
handiwork is perishing in the sea; how dare you sing in 
rejoicing !’ ” 

While the Talmud contains no blueprint for democracy, 
it contributed much. “It affirmed the sanctity of human 
personality, it declared public welfare as the primary 
goal of the social process; it endowed the individual with 
the precious liberties of believing in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience and articulating his convic- 
tions without external restraints; it asserted that human 
worth transcends the differences of race or creed; it bat- 
tled to ameliorate the lot of the slave and extolled the 
dignity of free labor ; it gave the poor a standing of respect 
in the community and guaranteed them a livelihood; it 
demanded sympathy and love even for the criminal; it 
rooted the sanctions of government in the consent of the 


- governed ; and above all it proclaimed all human life as 


an organic whole in which individuals and nations are 
the interdependent parts.” 


Nels F. S. Ferré, theologian, Andover Newton Theological School: 
“Christianity is that religion which makes God’s agape 
as revealed through Jesus Christ central in cosmos and 
conduct. God’s agape is the kind of love that seeketh not 
its own, that is unreservedly concerned with the welfare 
of its object, that gives itself even for its enemies, that 
creates freedom and faithfulness in fellowship.” 
Christianity means concern for all the people, but it 
“can be equated with no political order apart from an 
understanding of concurrent historical conditions. 
Whether the rule should be of and by the people must 
depend on what is best for the people in any given cir- 
cumstance.” It “can never agree to build democracy on 
‘the infinite worth of the individual’ if this phrase is inter- 
preted in the light of such historic concepts as Locke’s 


natural rights of man or the ‘inalienable rights’ of the 
American Declaration of Independence. According to 
Christianity man is of infinite worth only because God 
loves him; and because Christians as His children must, 
as far as possible, be completely concerned with the welfare 
of each individual. . . . Christianity knows nothing of the 
rights of individuals and groups over against the com- 
munity as a whole, but only complete concern and respon- 
sibility on the part of every Christian and the Christian 
fellowship for all men in all their necessary relations. A 
Christian has no ‘rights’. . . . The doctrine of individual 
rights in its divisive sense stems from several non-Chris- 
tian sources, the most alien and opposed to Christian think- 
ing being a humanistic-naturalism, explicit or implicit, 
which champions a nominalistic theory of existence where 
reality refers only to individuals in a natural world.” 

“Freedom for a Christian is not an innate right which 
must be compromised for the sake of communal life, 
but a sacred responsibility for society. . . .” 

“We must also point out that equality is not a Christian 
ideal. . . . The Christian idea is that God has created 
people unequal, in order that without bitterness and envy, 
on the one hand, and without pride and hardness of heart, 
on the other, they might be united in a common concern 
for each and all and be given such opportunities as would 
most effectively help to express that concern.” 

“In Christian thought property is a means and medium 
of fellowship. While certain private property increases 
individual initiative and responsibility, and is therefore 
necessary to the full development of personality, private 
property should never be used against society or to pro- 
voke avoidable problems for it. All property is for use. 
It is functional. 

“Scientists, educators, and philosophers alike are now 
calling for faith in democracy. That way lies defeat, unless 
democracy be rooted in an ideal of social adequacy which 
is supported by powers of cosmic* dimension. However 
the concrete problem of democracy and education is solved, 
and this is not the place to offer a solution, Christianity 
affirms that the ideal of community based on a free, re- 
sponsible good will can find support at the very heart of 
the nature of things.” 


Science in Ministerial Appointments 


Making the scientific attitude serve religion is having 
practical trial in the Des Moines area of the Methodist 
Church, according to The Christian Advocate of Septem- 
ber 25. Under Bishop J. Ralph Magee the appointment 
of preachers is determined by study of their statistical 
record over a 15-year period. “The information is taken 
from the Conference minutes (all figures for which are 
furnished by the preachers in their annual reports) and is 
tabulated on sheets that include fifteen items. On the 
theory that, in the long run, any man’s effectiveness can 
be judged by his statistical record, a comparative study 
has been made of his results on the basis of cash salary, 
district superintendent’s salary, Conference claimants’ pay- 
ments, bishops’ salaries, church debt, reduction of debt, 
current expenses, amounts paid on improvements of prop- 
erty, World Service giving, Conference benevolences, 
Area expense funds, reception of members by letter, on 
confession of faith, average attendance of church school, 
anl membership of youth organizations.” While this 
leaves out important imponderables of personality and 
performance, it is felt that a record of steady improve- 
ment or of steady decline throws considerable light on 
fitness. 
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